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This woodcarved bas-relief, one of the two comprising The Family Group by William Zorach, was a highlight of the 
exhibition, The Fascination of Wood at America House in October. 














Craftsmen in a Day? 


2 peg the summer advertisements have appeared 
in several periodicals which offered to train 
craftsmen to be proficient in their chosen field in a 
few lessons or by mail. 

Can this be done? It goes without saying that it is 
impossible, for the road to true craftsmanship is long 
and hard. It is possible, of course, to awaken curi- 
osity and interest through these means, but the per- 
sons who answer an advertisement couched in terms 
which promise proficiency and monetary returns in 
so short a time, are being duped as surely as those who 
buy any “get well quick”’ medicine sold by quacks. 

We believe that no true craftsmen will lend them- 
selves to such advertising practices. We can only hope 
that few will have been led into false hopes by such 
promises, and that if there is to be disillusionment, it 
will be the fate of the advertiser and not of the would- 
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be craftsman. 


Action on Minimum Wage Affecting Craftsmen 


— FACT that the government is interested in the 
minimum wages paid to craftsmen may or may 
not be an indication that the American craftsman has 
come of age. Under any circumstances, it is a fact 
which must ultimately profoundly affect the thinking 
of all craftsmen and be reflected in their cost pricing. 
Though government regulations are aimed against 
sweat shop practices and are not applicable to the 
individual working in his own studio, nevertheless, 
such regulations will inevitably act as a yard stick for 
individuals as well as groups. 

We believe our readers should know what steps are 
being taken in this matter and therefore present the 
following facts: 

Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, asked the fol- 
lowing to serve as members of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rural Rehabilitation Handicraft Centers, 
to meet with him to discuss the general subject: 

Mr. George Bent, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, of the Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Mr. Rene D’Harnoncourt, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York, New York 

Mr. Allen Eaton, Director, Department of Arts and Social 
Work, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York, New York 

Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Marion Heard, John C. Campbell Folk School, Brass- 
town, North Carolina 

Dr. Burl H. Osburn, State Teachers’ College, Millersville, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President, American Craftsmen’s 
— Council, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, New 

or 

The Committee met June 25th and August rst. 


After much discussion the following memorandum 
was submitted to Mr. Walling for his consideration 


and presentation to the proper authorities. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee believes that craftsmen employed 
in the manufacture of articles for sale are entitled to 
the same protection against exploitation and hardship 
as all other industrial workers, and should be assured 
of a minimum compensation equal to that received 
by men of comparable training and technical skill in 
other types of manufacture. The Committee, there- 
fore, is in accord with the application of the Act to 
the handicraft field. It recommends however that spe- 
cial provisions be made for cases where handicrafts 
are practiced as a means of economic and social re- 
habilitation, provided every effort be made in such 
cases to develop gradually the minimum standards 
established by the Act. It is also the sense of the 
meeting that steps be recommended to promote a 
common understanding of these provisions through a 
process of publicity and education. 

The handicrafts, as practiced today, fall into three 
major divisions, each of which calls for specific 
consideration: 

1. CRAFTSMANSHIP AS A WAY OF LIFE 

We recognize that handicrafts are to many people 
more than a means of earning a living. The practice 
of the crafts enables them to adopt a way of life con- 
genial to their temperament and gives them the 
satisfaction of creative achievement that cannot be 
measured in monetary terms. Individual craftsmen or 
groups of craftsmen who are practicing their trade 
both as a means to gain supplementary income and 
for the pleasure they derive from it contend that they 
are often unable in their chosen crafts’ field to gain 
an equivalent of the minimum wage prescribed by the 
Wage and Hour Act. We recognize that those who 
are willing to sacrifice the minimum wage for other 
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A QUESTION OF VALUES 


by MEYRIC R. ROGERS 


Curator, Dept. of Decorative Arts, Dept. of Industrial 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago 


_ COLLECTING of antiques can be done from vari- 
ous points of view. Many of them have little to 
do with the intrinsic qualities of the objects them- 
selves as works of art. Thus, those who for one reason 
or another are absorbed in the problems of contempo- 
rary design are apt to deny them any significance or 
value other than as historical documents or pictur- 
esque relics. 

But this is far from the whole story. 

In view of the hokum and snobbism which have 
figured unfortunately so largely in the antique vogue, 
there is much justification for the tooth-and-nail 
fight waged against it by those whose entire interests 
lie in fostering the creative impulses of our own day. 
The uncompromising modernist feels we are held in 
an unholy thralldom by these infirm and out-moded 
survivals of the dead past. The consequent inertia 
of both public and manufacturer in preferring to 
“crib” from the attic rather than face the problems 
set by our own time is to them not only ridiculous, but 
deplorable almost beyond verbal expression. With no 
exceptions they would consign the antique and its 
off-spring to the limbo of oblivion or the museum as 


W hat Relation Has the Art of the Past to 
the Vital Interests of the Present? 


the next best thing, and start with a clean slate to 
work out our aesthetic salvation. 

While even the extremist thus tacitly admits the 
right of the art museum to collect, house and exhibit 
these survivals of the past, the moderate joins him in 
deploring the confusion between historical and 
aesthetic concerns which its present methods or lack 
of method have tended to foster and in consequence 
the false values which have been thus set up in the 
public mind. 

However the pro’s and con’s of this now classic 
quarrel may be resolved eventually, there can be little 
doubt among the fair-minded that our art museums 
have a definite obligation to clarify the issue as far 
as possible. It must be admitted that, setting aside 
the special interests of the antiquarian and the col- 
lector, little has yet been done in this direction. 

Relying chiefly on the initiative of the private col- 
lector, whose interests in the main are in typological 
completeness on one hand and in the unusual on the 
other, public collections have developed largely along 
similar lines which have only an indirect bearing on 
the primary purpose of our museums of art as now 





Room in the exhibition, The American Craft Tradition in Household Art, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 























conceived. This, although certain qualifications are 
necessary, we may take to be the quickening of the 
public mind to the qualities which make for creative 
art. That is the stimulation and development of our 
sensitivity to, and enjoyment of those factors which 
transform a mere technical performance, of whatever 
nature, into a work of art. 

If, for present purposes, we agree to this rather 
over-simplified definition, the art museum, being in 
essence a magazine of man’s will to create, should be 
chiefly concerned with demonstrating the operation 
of this force in every object displayed and only sec- 
ondarily with its historical relationships and typo- 
logical significance, indispensable as these may be in 
the final summation. 

With such an approach, the contemporary minded 
can have no justifiable quarrel since both the creative 
urge and the craftsman’s auxiliary instinct to “do it 
right” are essentially timeless. The action of both 
these drives, as well as an appreciative response to 
them on the part of the public, is as necessary to ar- 
tistic health today as at all times in the past. 

All this is by way of calling attention to the unusual 
qualities—museum-wise—of the Behrend-Sanford col- 
lection of early American furniture and objects of 
household art now on loan with the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Though the collection was originally brought 
together to furnish the former Brookline home of the 
owner, built in the style of the 17th Century, it has 
the unusual quality of covering not only the so-called 
Puritan Century of Colonial design but also by several 
series of miscellaneous small items, the survival of its 
craft tradition until well into the last century. While 
assembled to satisfy the utilitarian needs of a house- 
hold and complete a stylistic unity, the nature of the 
pieces in the group shows that consciously or not the 
main interest of the owner was in their intrinsic char- 





Detail of kitchen in the same exhibition showing the 
ingenuity of the early craftsmen in making objects of 
daily use. 





An early highboy, showing the influence in design of 
the traditions of the old world. 


acter as individual creations, and not as mere types 
and rarities. As a matter of fact, most of the principal 
furniture forms of the period are represented, but this 
seems to have been a motive of quite secondary 
importance. 

With few exceptions it is this individuality of the 
pieces which strikes the observer. The majority of 
them speak quietly but positively of the creative per- 
sonality behind them. By this we do not mean to imply 
that each piece is a work of individual genius, but 
simply that it is the direct expression of the response 
of an adequately competent craftsman to his material, 
and his probably quite matter-of-fact satisfaction in 
working it freely to his purpose. No great acumen is 
needed to see how, by a minor adjustment of propor- 
tion or interval here, and a slight accenting of a turn- 
ing or scratched ornament there—often somewhat 
crudely executed—the maker has put the imprint of 
his craft sensibility on his handiwork and made it part 
of himself. Battered and damaged by time as many 
of these simple things are, they have lost not a whit of 
their individuality thereby because they have been 
thus endowed at the outset with an inner life which is 
the very stuff of art. 

The proof of the pudding—so to speak—came when 
the objects were installed for exhibition against an 
almost baldly abstract background relieved only by a 
certain amount of color and space division. All sug- 
gestion of “atmosphere” was strictly excluded as 
tending to obscure rather than enhance the individu- 
ality of the exhibits. Had the objects themselves been 
without personality the result of this would have been 
disastrous. Whereas, in fact, these qualities become so 
evident that they give the whole arrangement an ob- 
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WHY CRAFTS 


by MAJOR NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL 
U.S.A. 


Major Saltonstall is, in civilian life, an architect in 
Boston. He is how serving as Chief of the Handicraft 
Branch of the Special Service Division A. S. F. This 
Division is now planning a nation-wide Craft Contest 
for Army personnel which will in all probability 
terminate in regional and national exhibitions. 


By ds SOLDIER who lacks a hobby,” reported a major 
from the Southwest Pacific recently, “is the man 
who tends to break down on D-Day or even before, 
while ‘sweating out’ the waiting that is 90 per cent of 
war.” And he added, “If a man develops wholesome 
interests ... . he will be a happier soldier and a better 
fighter. I have seen that principle prove itself on 
Guadalcanal, Munda, Bougainville and wherever 
combat has taken:place in.the South Pacific.” 

This, in a*nutshell, is. the reason for the extensive 
recreational arts and crafts program which the army 
has inaugurated during the recent war and which may 
well be continued in the years ahead for our peace- 
time military forces. Under the auspices of the Handi- 
craft Branch of the Special Service Division (official 
guardian of army morale), the program has been more 
extensive and more successful than is generally 
realized. 

This is true in spite of the fact that it is compara- 
tively young. Growing out of the activities of the In- 
terior Design Group, a morale agency for decorating 
army buildings, it was only launched officially in 





At Fort Lewis, Washington, leathercraft is taught in 
the workshop. 


IN THE ARMY 


March, 1944. Since then, however, it has placed over 
two million dollars worth of supplies at the disposa] 
of troops, has published numerous guides and hand- 
books, trained personnel in craft leadership and under. 
taken many promotional activities. 

From the start, it was apparent that the crafts. as 
a recreation for able-bodied troops, required very 
little “selling.’”’ Wherever the supplies, the instructors 
and the facilities were brought together, even under 
adverse circumstances, the response of the men was 
immediate and spontaneous. “The supplies furnished 
this voyage were used up by the end of the second day 
at sea,”’ wrote the chaplain of a transport, and the 
same kind of reports came in from many quarters. 

The problem at the start, therefore, was primarily 
one of supply. In oversea theaters, for instance, the 
most difficult factor was devising a means of getting 
the tools and equipment into the hands of small or 
mobile units where permanent workshops were not 
practical. This was solved by the creation of compact 
and portable Handicraft Kits, of which over 400,000 
have been procured. Designed for use by two to five 
men, they covered at first six different activities: art, 
leathercraft, knotting and braiding, metalcraft and 
plastics, clay modeling and woodcarving. This num- 
ber was later increased to fourteen, covering a wider 
range of subjects. 

In small, isolated stations, such as anti-aircraft gun 
emplacements, or in the crowded quarters of troop 


The Hobby Shop at Grenier Field, N. H. has interest 
ing ay arp Here the Director teaches an enlisted 
man how to cut his name on a plexiglass desk plate. 












































transports and hospital ships, the kits have proved 
exceptionally successful. They have brought recrea- 
tional opportunities to men who were cut off by the 
nature of their assignments from many of the usual 
forms of relaxation. 


More recently, the kits have been replaced by larger 
workshop units, which greatly increase the technical 
scope of the program. These have proved especially 
practical since the end of the war, as they can be set 
up in permanent installations or wherever large units 
of the army of occupation are stationed. 


The problem of providing trained men to supervise 
the workshops and to act as instructors has been more 
dificult. Many camps have found that they had 
among their regular personnel men who were equipped 
by their civilian experience to take over the job, and 
these have been used whenever possible. To supple- 
men‘: such men, the School for Personnel Services at 
Lexington, Virginia, inaugurated a two hour course in 
handicrafts, which was later increased to fourteen 
hours as the value of the program became apparent. 
A number of published guides on craft techniques and 
the administration of workshops have also been issued 
by the Handicraft Branch for use in the field. The 
most effective of these is the Technical Manual, “Sol- 
dier Handicrafts.” Its twenty-seven chapters, nearly 
300 illustrations and long descriptive bibliography 


make it one of the most comprehensive texts on arts 
and crafts available, and its wide distribution through 
army channels has gone far to facilitate the operation 
of the program. 


Within the United States a most effective stimulus 
was the National Army Arts Contest which produced 
come 9,000 entries and culminated in the exhibition, 
“Soldier Art,” at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 4, 1945. 


With the end of the war, the future of the program 
is still in doubt, but there is reason to believe that as 
long as morale-building, recreational activities are 
needed, the crafts will continue to fulfill their func- 
tion. With this possibility in view, the Handicraft 
Branch has drawn up a long range plan for the future 
which envisages fully equipped workshops for every 
permanent army installation and a high quality of 
craft leadership. The keynote of the program will be 
the use of light power equipment with emphasis on 
industrial skills, which are closer and more under- 
standable to the average soldier than those of the con- 
ventional arts and crafts. This is a qualitative rather 
than a generic change, however. The aim, as in the 
past, will be to provide for our able-bodied troops a 
personally satisfying, mature and constructive recrea- 
tional outlet. 





At Tuskegee AAF, in Alabama, this Air Corps man translates his interest in aviation by making a model plane. 
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TOWARD CREATIVE DESIGN 


by DEWEES COCHRAN 
Designer, Artist and Director of Design, 
The School For American Craftsmen 


N ONE NIGHT only of the year the soft summer 
O air of our western desert is scented for miles 
around with the exotic fragrance of the night-bloom- 
ing cereus. This large white waxy flower surrounded 
by long delicate golden brown outer petals can be 
seen quivering and opening under the spell of the 
moon. The ethereal beauty of this “Queen of the 
Night” has occasioned many legends, and artists and 
poets seek to capture the magic of her loveliness. Each 
year thousands of people, Indians and whites, gather 
for the spectacle when myriads of radiant blossoms, 
by some well ordered design of nature, burst from a 
pricky cactus plant. The whites—for the greater part, 
are efficiently hurried to the spot on enterprising tours 
planned to show them the wonders of the desert in 
twenty-four hours. The Indians, no doubt, come, 
through a still unbroken instinct for their relationship 
with nature, possibly still impelled by the feeling for 
some discarded ritual linked with this phenomenon 
of plant growth. 

The baskets of our west coast Indians give evidence 
of this feeling for nature. They are as beautifully pro- 
portioned as Chinese bowls or Greek vases. The ab- 
stract ornamental designs as well as the shapes are 
fitted to the materials and to the uses of the recep- 
tacle. They are creations of an unerring feeling for 
design stemming from the rhythm of natural laws. 
There could be no better proof that genuine art ex- 
pression is timeless and placeless than that we respond 
esthetically to these products of ancient tribes counted 
among the least civilized of their race. Discovery of 
the beauty and significance of the arts and crafts of 
primitive peoples in all corners of the earth and all 
known periods of time, opened the jaded eyes of the 
art world at the end of the nineteenth century. It 
brought fresh air into the stuffiness of a world which 
had settled back smugly content with the claim that 
all art forms had been created. During this downward 
swing of the pendulum of man’s creative genius and 
appreciation, the art world was groping for the lost 
threads of intuitional expression and was dusting off 
and reevaluating the idols and utensils of the so-called 
primitive people. At the same time momentous strides 
were being taken in the physical sciences. Parallel 
with the more spectacular achievements, botanists 
were discovering the laws of Phylotaxis, the system 
or order of leaf arrangement. In this country the late 
Jay Hambidge, after long study and experimentation 
with the principle of organic growth and the measure- 
ment of Greek vases, discovered that the classical 
Greeks had based their unexcelled proportions in de- 
sign upon the laws of plant growth. From this he de- 
veloped his theory of dynamic symmetry. A geomet- 
trical method of determining area relationships, it is 
considered a profound contribution to a rediscovery 
of the principles of nature in design and an inspiring 


aid in obtaining unity, organized proportions and dy- 
namic lines of action. For two thousand years man has 
appealed to the ruins of the Periclean Age of Greece 
in an effort to unravel the mystery of the sublime pro- 
portions of their temples. No amount of static arith- 
mentical measurement has ever revealed the secret. 

When the understanding of these fundamentals 
which govern all organic life and natural phenomena 
was lost, art expression faltered and, confused by a 
swift panorama of changing styles based on historic 
ornament, descended to the copying of trivial surface 
appearances. Design was lost. Art is not nature, al- 
though based upon its laws. Art expression is man’s 
urge to create, consciously or unconsciously through 
the principles of life within him and around him. By 
ordering the visual elements and seeking to under- 
stand the function of form the artist is aided in plas- 
tically expressing his relation to his environment and 
enabled to give clarity to his visions and emotions. 
Because these laws are universal, design is a common 
visual language for those who have eyes to see among 
all peoples and all times. 

Perhaps because of the confusion caused by the 
early threat of the mechanical age to eliminate hand 
work, the hand crafts came to be looked upon as mere 
skills and techniques. The craftsman also lost a sense 
for design and was content to copy man and nature. 
Now that it has been unquestionably established that 
mankind still desires things fashioned by hand with 
the joy of individual expression, the craftsman is in- 
spired by this new challenge. Today, above all other 
times, crafts should be sound art expression. Creating 





Skyphos from an Etrurian tomb, 7th century B. C. 
Simple and full of charm, with form, decoration and 
color in complete sympathy with the medium. 


Courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia 

















and designing as he applies his skills, the craftsman 
is an artist. 

With so many new values to create, the contempo- 
rary designer must work in terms of vigorous swift 
change. Movement is expressed through relationships 
of forms, tones, and planes. Simplification of areas 
supplies an easily comprehended balance. The tend- 
ency is to create this equilibrium out of thrust and 
pull of tensions giving an asymmetrical balance rather 
than the more obvious one of the equal distribution 
of masses around a central axis. We find this tension 
in mechanical construction. Honesty in function and 
material is the aim. Crudeness resulted from the first 
experiments with functionalism in design. The de- 
signer craftsman has more than ever the need of a 
background of knowledge of design in relation to the 
limitations of his particular craft. Limitations pre- 
sented by material and tools are too often used as an 
excuse for unimaginativeness. The creative craftsman 
will make the limitations work for him. 

The trained designer familiarizes himself systema- 
tically with all required purposes and techniques of 
the object in question and the desirable materials to 
be used. The ultimate conception should be swift and 
sure. A designer must be so trained that his tools are 
a part of his mental equipment to be used without 
effort. Among these tools are certain principles of de- 
sign. Motifs, materials, and uses change with the in- 
tensions of different periods of history but the princi- 
ples of design change no more than do the laws of the 
universe in which they are revealed. Regardless of 
medium the designer deals with lines, areas, shapes, 
tones and textures. These elements are relatively im- 
portant depending upon the desired emphasis and 
within the variable restrictions of the material. It 
cannot be too strongly stressed that principles are not 
formulas but should be used simply as tools. Having 
their counterpart in us, a knowledge of these basic laws 
should enrich our inventiveness. Creative intuition 





Aluminum Pitcher designed by Russel Wright and 
shown in the exhibition “Useful objects in war time” at 
the Museum of Modern Art, January 1943. 


Photograph from Bulletin, Museum of Modern Art 


cannot be taught. A finer perception can be awakened, 
encouraged, and directed. The principles of design are 
so universal that they might well be taken as funda- 
mental for the art of living. With our heritage and our 
ideals let us have no part in a deliberately national- 
ized art; certainly not a sectional art. Enduring art 
has never been consciously created as style or propa- 
ganda. With eyes and heart and mind keenly alert to 
our immediate environment as well as all that is hap- 
pening in this world of vanishing distance, let us only 
be concerned with finding a sounder realism in all 
that we think and feel and see. This is no obvious or 
simple goal. Back of every significant design lies an ap- 
prenticeship of keen observation and perception, a 
mastery of all the skills and principles pertaining to 
one’s craft, intensity of interest in life and one’s 
medium of expression. 


(This is the first of two articles by Miss Cochran) 








A group of old woven receptacles of the West Coast American Indian, showing water tight cooking baskets, a bottle 
coated with pitch, a gathering basket and a coiled basket. Several show the characteristic terrace design. 





Courtesy ef Dartmouth College Musewm 
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LETTERING FOR CRAFTSMEN 


It is no more correct for a craftsman to advertise 
himself except by the excellence of his work than it is 
necessary for an artist or a lawyer or a doctor to do so. 


On the other hand, a craftsman should be able to 
present his efforts in such a modern and dramatic way 
that his output seems unconsciously advertised. Such 
a statement may shock the purist and we hasten at 
once to emphasize that only great excellence will sell 
a product consistently. All we mean by our first state- 
ment is that the form in which a craftsman presents 
his work, adds to instead of detracting from its 
desirability. 


Lettering on tags, as a signature, or in other ways, 
is a legitimate part of such hidden advertising, just as 
the impact of good lettering is a vital part of regular 
advertising. It hits a key note of excellence if it is 
correctly used. 


The art of lettering is.a real one and demands much 
study for proficiency. This we do not feel a craftsman 
is obligated to undertake. We suggest only the follow- 
ing. That a craftsman learn the fundamental require- 
ments of the technique of lettering; that he decide on 
the alphabet or script he wishes to use, and that from 





“Fo rTy 


then on he adheres to that one form, making it part of 
the general presentation, or advertising, of his work. 


In deciding on the alphabet he wishes, a craftsman 
should relate its character to his work. If his work is 
very modern in feeling, a clear modern letter or script 
should be used. If it is old fashioned, what might be 
called a “quaint” lettering could be chosen. If he is 
creating some specialized article, the letters might 
reflect some of the character of the work. 


There are certain fundamentals needed for all good 
lettering. These are good spacing, correct color, style, 
and proportion. The last three are, of course, intangi- 
bles and must be left to the good taste and judgment 
of the individual. Good spacing, however, may be 
achieved by following specific rules. The accompany- 
ing illustrations, reproduced from an excellent book, 
Letters and Lettering, designed by Paul Carlyle and 
Guy Oring, with a foreword by Herbert S. Richland, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. for $4.00, 
explain much we have left unsaid. The book itself is 
excellent and we advise all craftsmen to use it as a 
text book in working out their lettering problems. A 
further review of the book will be found on page 31. 
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This illustration of good spacing brings out many points. The style of this alphabet requires that all these letters 
should be uniform in appearance. Of course, each letter is not the same width, but proper spacing should make it ap- 
pear so. Always remember that good spacing is not the distance between one letter and the next, but the area of 
open white space that is formed by placing one letter next to another. These must seem equal in area to the eye. An- 
other important element in spacing is to make all spaces within the letters have an even feeling of space with the 
space between the letters themselves, although the actual spaces do not have to be equal. 


®Ba@QbEE G 


CDEFG ABCDEFG 


These three lines of alphabet are suggestive of the many styles that can be utilized. 
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A spirit of the old world charm can be suggested by this style of lettering. 


 : 


Script is striking and modern and often most useful. Individual letters, such as these, will often strike just the right 


note for you. Or a word of explanation in script writing may help you to put your idea across. 


C1 4 a L ( Jotul 


/ 






e. te 
we 


Or if you prefer it, there is the old fashioned script with flowing lines which gives a sense of style and leisure. 


245 EPPECTIVE 


By special treatment you can take any style of letter and give it a striking appearance. Give it three dimension, re- 
verse it from black on white to white on black, make it thin or thick through shadow. These and other “stunts” will 
make your words noticed. 














“BUGGY MAKER’ 


ia. Is A true story about a woodworker: One of 
my early teachers was a “Buggymaker.” This is 
the title he chose to give himself. Such a titie as Car- 
riage Manufacturer would have seemed too dignified 
for the man though his craft was one of the finest of 
all woodworking crafts. “Wes” Groves worked in a 
small Ohio town making wagons and buggies for his 
neighbors. His father and grandfather had made 
buggies and wagons in the same shop for many years 
before him. Almost all new work was done for old 
customers, or sons of old customers, all of them satis- 
fied with the product that had come from the Groves’ 
shop. There is a special satisfaction to be found in that 
kind of work. Even repair jobs were satisfying be- 
cause, after careful inspection, the product usually 
proved to be in better condition than could be ex- 
pected, considering the age of the vehicle at hand. 

Industry was furnishing plenty of competition, even 
in the field of “Buggy Making.” “Wes” had long 
heard of the high wages being paid to buggy makers 
in Columbus. At first he considered the talk a bit 
fantastic but when reliable people assured him that 
he could make five dollars a day and work only ten 
hours “Wes” closed his shop and started for Colum- 
bus. People were not buying enough buggies to keep 
him busy in his own shop and the opportunity was 
too great to neglect. Once in Columbus, “Wes” had 
no trouble getting a job in the new factory. On the 
first day the foreman assigned “Wes” to a lathe and 
instructed him to make hubs like the model on the 
bench. That job was fair enough and “Wes” set to 
work diligently. When four identical hubs were turned 
“Wes” called the foreman and asked where he could 
make the other parts of the buggy. 

“Just turn some more hubs,” the foreman in- 
structed, and “Wes” set to work again. All day long 
he turned hubs. On the second day the foreman again 


instructed “Wes” to turn hubs. ‘rhis he did until noon. 
Then he called the foreman and again asked to make 
the other parts of the buggy. 

“You don’t make any other parts,” the foreman ex- 
plained. “You just make hubs. Someone else makes 
the other parts and they are assembled downstairs.” 

This was a new approach to buggy making and 
“Wes” considered the statement carefully. Finally he 
made his decision. “If I can’t make the whole buggy 
I won’t work,” he replied and with that statement he 
returned to his own shop and the doors were never 
closed again until his death, many years later. 

“Wes” told this story many times and was always 
newly infuriated at the thought of making nothing but 
hubs. I don’t believe he ever saw any humor in the 
story. 

What was wrong with this picture? “Wes” Groves 
was not keeping up with the trends of his time. He 
was competing with the efficiency of mass production 
and he was fighting a losing battle. Fewer and fewer 
buggies were made in the Groves shop. True, the new 
buggies were not as rugged as the Groves buggy, but 
they were cheaper. What did “Wes” Groves do? He 
could not continue making buggies for a market that 
did not exist. He had to turn to other projects. At one 
time it was wheelbarrows. At another time it was 
porch furniture. Always, there were repair jobs, and 
somehow the shop stayed open. 

This story is very old and a bit sentimental. Neither 
the “old” nor the “sentimental” have a place in our 
modern thinking concerning the professional crafts- 
man. “Wes” had failed in his battle with industry. He 
was not progressive enough to match the methods of 
production that his competitors used. He just man- 
aged to get by on his ingenuity. He had failed in his 
profession and was forced to turn to a less dignified 
trade, yet he managed to maintain his independence. 


Advent—New York City 


A tom-cat shakes his powdered feet 
Beneath St. Patrick’s midnight bell, 
And high above the snowy street 


In sight of heaven tenants dwell. 


Where lighted ramparts pierce the sky 


In diorama manifold, 


Is there a star to travel by? 
Is there a holy birth foretold? 
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Mary Ballard Duryee 














SUGGESTIONS 


A Department Devoted to True Craftsmanship and Design 


Our frontispiece for the Suggestions department ‘n this issue is a detail of a bronze door at Rosary College by Alfeo 
Faggi, of Woodstock, New York. In this the design sense is simplified to exquisite perfection. 
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The Ceramisl 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, RUTH RANDALL 
Associate Professor of Crafts 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University 


Trenton Trades 


by HAROLD RIEGGER 


Harold Riegger who has sent me this most interest- 
ing account of his work, is a graduate of Alfred and 
Ohio State Universities. He was in charge of Ceramics 
at the School of Industrial Design, Philadelphia, be- 
fore the war. His own work is well known, has been 
exhibited and received honors at the National Ceramic 
Shows and other exhibitions. 


FF HIS IS NOT the story of an enterprise where all goes 
easy and is fun, all the time. 

The setting is Trenton, North Dakota: the flat land 
moves on and on into the distance, and yet the sky 
dwarfs all this enormity. It is dry and hot, cold and 
windy, one great contrast. 

A Civilian Public Service camp of one hundred and 
forty drafted men live here; we are working in the 
Missouri Valley at an irrigation project for the gov- 
ernment where farms are being built and the land is 
producing food—potatoes, sugar beets and grain. 
Spare time is precious to us, and money for education 
and recreation is scarce. But interest and persever- 
ance have created a new activity in camp. The Pot 
Shop came into being and grew within these rugged 
influences. 

At the outset the original half-dozen men who were 
interested had little thought of the work involved, or 
of the ingenuity required to carry this project to its 
completion. We searched old lumber piles, junk heaps 
and neighbor’s back yards for materials necessary to 
build the shop and its equipment: potters’ wheels, 
kiln, blunger, and the many necessary tools. 

The Pot Shop took form in a natural, easy way. 
Having only modest funds to work with, we thought it 
better to use local materials if possible. There was a 
touch of romanticism to this, and a little boost to the 
ego; further, the great cley resources of this state have 
received little attentiou, and we hoped our experience 
would prove valuable to others than ourselves. We 
collected many samples of clay from the general vi- 
cinity of the camp and from other parts of the state. 
The variety was great enough to provide an adequate 
familiarity with the nature of clays. All the samples 
were tested both alone and in various combinations. 
Many were rejected; a few saved were developed 
into a clay body suitable for salt glazing at low 
temperature. 

We had decided at the start to use salt glazing if 
possible, since only one firing would be necessary, and 
since materials were inexpensive. Our down-draft kiln 
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Grant Frazer at work turning plaster and thus forming 
a model for quantity production. 


had been designed and built specifically for salt glaz- 
ing. Except for sewer pipe and utility stoneware, salt 
glazing has never been widely used; its application 
to a wider range of ware involved esthetic as well as 
technical considerations. Salt glazing by its very na 
ture seems to demand earthy colors, sturdy and 
homely forms, and simple, direct conception and exe- 
cution. One of the major projects we undertook was 
supplying the camp with dishes for the dining room. 
Quantity production, salt glazing, utility, creative- 
ness—these had to be related and directed to produce 
honest results. And pottery was still relatively new to 
the men! 

A great part of what was originally set forth as a 
goal has been accomplished. We have built and ade- 
quately equipped a shop for about three hundred dol- 
lars. Using local materials both for body and colors, 
we have thrown many individual pots, and are now 
also jiggering and casting tableware for the camp din- 
ing room. Production is sufficient to require firing the 
kiln (27 cubic feet) every three weeks. Currently we 
are completing an exhibit of pottery and sculpture to 
be circulated among some of the veterans’ hospitals 
in cooperation with Dorothy Liebes, the Red Cross 
and Anna Olmstead, Director of the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Art. 

The shop is more active now than it was a year ago; 
our group has grown from six to fifteen men. We have 
learned a great deal only to find out how much more 
there is still to learn. 








- 5 il Psy 
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Salt glazed pottery thrown by Howard Houster, Alex Price, Robert Mather and Harold Riegger. 


Table ware for Camp: These pieces are thrown, cast and jiggered. All are salt glazed. 





The Metalworher 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 
460 Rochambeau Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


N OUR PAST ARTICLES the emphasis sems to have been 

on jewelry and the other metal crafts seem to have 
been forgotten. In this issue therefore, we will consider 
briefly the craft of the blacksmith which as an activ- 
ity of man is probably as old as the jeweler’s craft. 

In observing some of the modern pieces of iron 
work there is a feeling that something is missing. In 
the last few years the acetylene torch and the electric 
arc have given speed to the execution of a piece of 
work. The joining or forging of one piece of metal to 
another, as the old blacksmith did, is practically elim- 
inated, and in consequence a number of the devices 
which he used to hold his work together are also miss- 
ing. These very devices gave much of the old iron 
work its charm. The more of an artist the worker was, 
the more he made his devices tell as artistic embel- 
lishments which gave emphasis to his whole piece. In 
this way he attairied more subtilty in design, as well as 
a more functional piece of work. 

To illustrate this point I have chosen photographs 
which show the simplest device which the old black- 
smith used, a U-shaped clip, which was put on while 
red-hot and clinched over on the back of the work. 
When it cooled it naturally shrank and bound the two 
parts more tightly together. These clips became, in this 
way, tendrils of a vine, a leaf, a bud, flower forms 
or many other shapes. 





The large hammered sheet metal candelabra on the 

left and the forged flower forms used as ornaments are 

slightly reminiscent of the Mexican work of today 
though they too belong to the Italian renaisance. 


It is not intended to cry down the use of modern 
techniques, but rather to caution the worker not to 
go too fast in their adoption, forgetting, as a result, the 
elements of the past that made for good design. There 
is a very good use for either torch or arc. It takes time 
and a lot of cleverness to weld or forge two pieces as 
the old blacksmith did; but today, without bringing 
the pieces to an almost molten state, as he did, one 
can spot weld the pieces together cold, and then heat 
and shape them to his heart’s content, giving the real 
forged appearance. Is this faking? We believe not. 
Shortcuts are not faking, but an intelligent use of 
modern power and modern discoveries. 





Chiselled panels combine with repoused sheet iron to make these early Italian grills. 











A detail of a wrought iron grill of the early Venetian period. Note the pattern made by the clips that hold the 
forged sections together. 


This illustration shows a tracing of the same Venetian grill, with the clips purposely removed to show that much of the 
interesting pattern, the three dimensional effect and charm has been lost. The resulting effect is not more than it 
would be in cast iron. 
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The Woodworker 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Student Workship 
Dartmouth College 


Planning a Woodworking Shop 


This article is the first of four which will cover 
tools, their placing and their use. They will be written 
in collaboration by Virgil Poling and Ernest Brace. 
We commend them to our readers for their practical 
help in setting up a workshop. 


URING the past four or five years, the potential 

craftsman has been able to do little more toward 
equipping his shop than day-dream. And during the 
coming five years, such accumulated day-dreaming, 
backed up with a supply of easily cashed war bonds, 
is certain to result in many over-equipped and need- 
lessly cluttered shops. To the person who likes to use 
tools, the local hardware store and the inexhaustible 
supply of tool catalogues are quite as dangerously 
alluring as the barroom is to the alcoholic. Of course, 
if you have plenty of money to spend and the pa- 
tience to keep unused equipment greased and free 
from rust, no harm is done, but for the craftsman who 
buys for constant use and who cannot afford to make 
mistakes, the problem of choice is more important. 

If you are planning your first woodworking shop, 
there are a few questions you should answer quite 
definitely before you do any buying. What is going to 
be your first job? What tools will you really need to 
complete it? What sort of work do you plan to do in 
your shop during the first six months or year? And, 
most important of all, how much space will you have 
in your shop? A ten inch tilting arbor saw is some- 
thing to be proud of, but it is likewise’ a useful ma- 
chine and one designed for reasonably heavy duty. If 
your shop is an 8x10 or 10x12 cubbyhole, you'd 
better wait before buying power tools—except perhaps 
a lathe, if you want to learn turning—until you have 
adequate space, not only for the machines, but for 
assembling the pieces you expect to make with them. 
There are far too many beautifully equipped shops 
tucked away in corners which have not even space 
for the convenient gluing up of a small chair. 

The woodworking beginner, if he is foresighted and 
hopes to become an expert craftsman, will postpone 
the acquisition of most power tools until he has 
learned the use of basic hand tools. His first job with 
them will give him many ideas about the power equip- 
ment he would like to have, and very likely the second 
job will completely change those ideas. Even the be- 
ginner who has the means to furnish a large shop with 
a complete line of motorized tools will discover sooner 
or later that he has merely postponed acquiring the 
hand skills he will need. 

When you have answered the question as to what 
your first job is to be, you will be ready to begin buy- 
ing tools. If you are going to start with woodcarving, 
all you will need is a small set of carving tools and 
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perhaps a saw. And if you are going to build a log 
cabin, you won’t have much use for a coping saw or a 
block plane. For the genera! woodworker, the most 
useful and instructive first job will be the construction 
of a workbench. You will need a well rounded assort- 
ment of tools to do the job properly, and all of them 
you will use again and again—and again. The ap- 
pended list of basic tools for your shop will be ade- 
quate for your first job and many others, unless you 
have very special requirements. Buy your tools as 
you need them. The greater your experience with 
tools, the more definite will become your personal 
specifications as to the quality and kind of tool you 
want. Even if you buy a complete kit, you will find 
sooner or later that you are replacing many items with 
others of your own choosing. The book suggested in 
item one of the following list should be your first 
purchase. It will help you to understand the purpose 
of the tools you are going to buy, and it will help you 
to plan your first job. And you ought to have a first 
job in mind. You will be eager to finish it and to 
watch it take shape. That eagerness should carry you 
through many inevitable discouragements and make 
you forget the fingernail you hit with your hammer. 


1. Some good book on woodworking, explaining the use 
care, and adjustment of hand tools, and giving descriptions, 
lay-out, and construction technique of common wood joints. 
Hijorth’s Basic Woodworking Processes is such a book. 


2. Marking and Measuring Tools 


Steel, or Framing Square 24 x 16 inches 

Combination Square 
(You will use both of these invaluable tools as long 
as you do woodworking, and the use of each is a study 
in itself. Buy the best. It is more usual to buy a 
cheaper try-square first, but since you will want a 
combination eventually, and since it will serve the 
purpose of a try-square, we recommend it as essential.) 
essential.) 

Dividers 
(Use one leg as an awl until you get around to buying 
one.) 

Mortise marking gauge 
(This can be used as a simple marking gauge, and 
since you ought to learn to mortise and tenon right 
away, this will serve all your needs.) 


3. Cutting Tools 


Crosscut Saw (8-point) 

Rip Saw (5-point) 

Handsaw Jointer 

Saw Set 

6” Slim Taper File 
(You can make your own clamp to hold your saw for 
filing if you want to cut down expenses. Don’t buy 
dovetail or back saws until you have used and abused 
these for a while. After you have learned how to 
joint, file, and set these saws, you will, or ought to, 
have a better idea of your saw needs and troubles.) 

Hack Saw and Blades 

Coping Saw and Blades 

Chise’s, 4%, %, %, 1, 1% 
(You will need other sizes, but these should do to 
begin with.) 

Spoke Shave 
(Later, if you need it, you will want a draw knife.) 

Scraper Blade 
(You can get along by using the metal socket of one 
of your chisels as a burnisher. Later, you may need 
a cabinet scraper, but the blade is a basically useful 
tool and will teach you a lot.) 

Block Plane 








Jack Plane 

Jointer Plane 
(You will have plenty of time to decide whether 
you need more planes and whether to buy a rabbet 
plane or a combination (universal) plane with three 
or four dozen blades. You may even wait until you 
can afford that circular saw and jointer you must have 
some day. Or you might even, if you were clever 
enough, make yourself a rabbet plane out of a piece 
of maple and an old file blade.) 


4. Boring Tools 


Ratchet Brace 

Auger Bits, %4, %, %, % 
(Unless you have special needs, these dowel sizes will 
be enough to start with.) 

Gimlet Bits, 1/16, 1/8, 3/16 
(These will do for your screw holes, but if you have, 
or prefer to buy, a hand drill, substitute the same 
sizes of straight shank drills and increase as needed.) 

Screwdriver Bits, %4, %, %4 
(More powerful and safer for the amateur to use than 
the ratchet screwdriver you are certain to buy later 
and ruin many surfaces with.) 

Countersink Bit 


5. Fastening Tools 


Hammer 
Nail Sets (two sizes according to your needs.) 








Screwdrivers 


6. Sharpening Tools 


Grinding Wheel 
(When you have no more use for this you will be 
through with all your tools. Buy a motorized one if 
you possibly can, or if you have a lathe, get one to 
nit that. Without sharp tools you might just as well 
give up woodworking and take up wrestling so that 
you can accomplish something with your pushing and 
shoving. It will be safer, too.) 

Carborundum or Oil Stone 

Files as you need them 


7. Holding Tools 


A Vise for your workbench 

2 “C” Clamps, 6” 

2 Hand Screws 
(These last four items won’t be nearly enough in the 
way of clamps, but try two of each until you have 
learned what and when they will hold; then buy 
what you need. 
And if you are going to glue up table tops or cab- 
inet frames, you will want extension clamps even- 
tually. Until you can afford a supply, home-made 
maple wedges driven against stops fastened to your 
workbench or even the floor, ought to serve the 
purpose.) 





























A drawing of an old woodworker's bench found in a New England inn. It is sturdy, practical and makes an ideal 
working unit for the home shop. 
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The Weaver 
SUGGESTS 


Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 
Assistant Professor of Design 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gauze Techniques from 
Ancient Peruvian Cloths 


by BONNIE JEAN CLARK 


De Pauw University 


I t~ GAUZE technique as developed by the ancient 
Peruvian weavers is an expression of high technical 
skill combined with great imagination based upon a 
knowledge of the materials with which they worked. 
The beauty of their cloths is a stimulus and an in- 
spiration to contemporary weavers. The techniques 
employed can be adapted to modern hand-loom weav- 
ing with exquisite results. 

While gauze is characteristically a light, transpar- 
ent fabric often gossamer-like in appearance, gauze 
is not always filmy since there are many examples of 
firm cloths of that weave. Although frequently light 
and open in texture, gauze fabrics have strength. 

In plain gauze weave adjacent warps cross and re- 
cross in regular order with each pick of weft. The weft 
secures the cross. Adjoining warps, when crossed, form 
vertical parallel rows, and the wefts are spaced by the 
warp crossings. 


Fancy gauze weaves include all digressions from the 
normal order of regular crossings of adjacent warps. 


Variations of Gauze Weave reconstructed from Pre- 
Incaic Peruvian Cloths. (Figures !-8.) 


Detail of Peruvian kerchief showing Gauze weave with 
Brocade Stripes. 


f Museum of Anthropology, Umwersity of California, Berkeley 








Enlarged reconstructions of some Pre-Incaic cloths 
from the Museum of Anthropology at the University 
of California illustrate the creative ability of the 
Peruvian craftsman 

Seldom satisfied with the simple and obvious plain 
gauze weave, Peruvian weavers combined it with other 
weaving techniques, including plain weave, brocade, 
tapestry, and a tapestry-like embroidery. Especially 
was plain gauze used as a basic fabric for embroidery, 
in this respect resembling “buratto.” (Figure 1). 

Fancy gauze, differing from plain gauze by a more 
complicated system of interlacing, is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2. One fragmentary cloth of great beauty employ- 
ing this technique is woven in squares of fancy gauze 
bordered on the vertical by grouped warps and on the 
horizontal by closely battened wefts of plain weave 
to form an all-over, checked pattern. (Figure 3). This 
variation of fancy gauze is said to be employed today 
by the Tarascan Indians in the village of Aranga in 
the Michoacan Mountains of Mexico. 

Likewise, a fancy gauze, so-called “Peruvian” 
gauze, is a type of gauze technique employed by Peru- 
vian weavers during all known periods and still used 
today by Guatemalan and Mexican weavers. In 
“Peruvian” gauze groups of four warp yarns cross 
and interlock at regular intervals. They return to their 


original position on the fourth pick of the weft. 

Although this method may be developed in all-over 
Peruvian gauze webs, it permits of many variations 
within the technique itself and in combination with 
other kinds of weaves. A lacy fragment combines plain 
weave and Peruvian gauze in bands with a tapestry- 
like basket weave. (Figure 5). 

Ancient Peruvian weavers did not lack creative 
ability, and combined techniques were employed to 
develop the most complicated patterns. Design is an 
integral part of the structure of gauze weaving, re 
quiring in most cases a pre-conceived plan for the 
completed pattern. Figure 6 illustrates one of the 
simplest methods of achieving design throuch parallel 
crosswise bands of gauze combined with plain weave 
and a tapestry-like half-basket weave. 

Figure 7 suggests another variation resulting iu a 
firmer cloth. Designs may be developed in gauze tech- 
nique on the diagonal as well as the vertical and hori- 
zontal. Resulting patterns are extremely angular and 
must necessarily be highly simplified. Figure 8 illus- 
trates a portion of a man-motive in a wide gauze bor- 
der on a plain weave Peruvian cloth. 

When variations within the technique of gauze are 
combined with other techniques using yarns of various 
weights and textures, unlimited variety is possible. 


Other examples of Gauze weave reconstructed from Pre-Incaic Peruvian Cloths. 








Sculptured Triptych by Donald DeLue. 





This triptych done in paint and gesso shows St. George, 
the traditional Saint of Soldiers. It was designed for an 
artillery unit, by Nina Barr Wheeler. 


Triptychs for the Armed Forces 


by MRS. JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


Mrs. Morgan is President of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Army and Navy, Inc., and has been the 
leading spirit behind supplying the triptychs to the 
Armed Forces. Her article is pertinent to craftsmen 
for though they may not paint or sculpt, they too 
must feel in spirit the thing which they create. 


HEN THE Citizens Committee for the Army and 

Navy, Inc., at the suggestion of an Army group, 
began to make “something beautiful for religious 
services,” something that must also be portable, the 
traditional form of a triptych seemed practical for 
the purpose. The triptych side panels folding across 
the third center or main panel would protect the inner 
surfaces, which would carry the design. 

The center panel could be decorated with a suitable 
design in paint or paint and gesso—or a sculptured 
decoration. Several problems arose immediately. 
Wood panels were suitable for army use. Metal panels 
were necessary for the navy, as all inflammable ma 
terials are jettisoned on going into battle. 

The first triptych for a battleship was painted on 
bronze given by a very generous donor. Enamel 
coated steel has been found the most practical and 
the only obtainable metal material during war time. 
Technically steel is not a good material to paint on 
and some artists do not care to use it; but where there 
is a will, there is usually a way. 

A chapel for the Armed Forces’ religious services, 
outside its regular installation, is any place where a 
service is held. It may be a mess hall, a theatre, a 
room, or a jeep by the roadside. 

It was found, therefore, that a triptych had to be 
made large enough to be its own reredos, and the de- 
sign of the proper scale to carry its message to a large 
group. In a confined space the design can be simpli- 
fied and carry well. 
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Size and weight are a great consideration in trans- 
portation. The panels must be well made and strongly 
hinged to survive constant opening and shutting and 
rough use. The perfect triptych for the Armed Forces 
in wartime should have just a strap to hold the panels 
together when tossed into a truck. Someday a light 
rebounding, non-bendable material, which will not 
break at the corners, may be found—and panels and 
paints that can stand in mud and sea water. 

Architects—Hardie Phillip, William Lawrence Bot- 
tomley, William Delano, Otto Eggers—gave us our 
first panel designs. From time to time we add new 
panel designs as special conditions have dictated their 
suitability for a similar need. 

Making a design for a triptych is a difficult prob- 
lem. It sounds easy—it is not. The artist who suc- 
ceeds in making a really good design generally has 
approached the problem because he desired to put his 
talent and skill at the service of others, to express and 
answer their needs. 

A triptych is an offering for the altar, giving the 
keynote to the spirit of worship, and must be ap- 
proached in the highest professional and spiritual 
sense. In the freer interpretations, anything less will 
show insincerity as clearly as if written in words. 

In religious worship various denominations have 
their traditional forms of symbols for decoration 
which must be considered and learned. It is the mas- 
ter of expression in inspiration and his craft who 
proves able to meet the universal human under- 
standing. 

It is understandable that symbols of worship have 
become traditional in form. Even so, a master of his 
craft will make these emblems express an emotion, 
while the less skilled cannot hurt them. Tradition in 
the main is the essence of those actions, expressions, 
ideals, and inspinations the human race has found 
helpful. Tradition is, therefore, a rod and a staff, 











rather than a hindrance to be avoided. It is for each 
age to find a new facet which more clearly lights its 
own understanding. 


The artists who study triptych design (which can- 
not be done thoroughly without studying the great 
documents left by the prophets of each religion) will 
find an exciting source of work for expression and 
interpretation. The traditional limitations merely offer 
a greater challenge to his intellect and discipline, his 
individual expression, to the lasting understanding of 
others. This takes skill, ability, patience and devotion. 


He who succeeds is a missionary, not only for faith, 
but for fine expression and craftsmanship. 


In accepting a design, the Citizens Committee for 
the Army and Navy, Inc. has been guided by the needs 
of the group desiring the triptych. The ideas gener- 
ally meet the desires of several donors and the trip- 
tych is in fact a message from home. 


Triptychs of the Middle Ages often depicted the 
donor as suppliant, or worshipper, in the side panel 
facing the central design. These triptychs for the 
Armed Forces have in many cases depicted men and 
women with the emblems of the service as the wor- 





shipper. Sometimes, one panel portrays one whom 
recipient and donor desire as a representative of the 
Service group to whom the triptych is given. The 
implication is, that any human service rendered with 
honor and devotion, is the best the individual or group 
has to offer. The immediate and keen response to, and 
expression of this, has been most interesting. It is 
gradually developing a very appealing, fine and con- 
temporary form of religious art. 


The Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, 
Inc. will continue this work, making “portable chapels” 
for ships of war and distant bases and outposts of the 
Armed Services. We think too that we shall be able 
to have an answer to appeals from small and distant 
communities which cannot afford to have an artist 
come to them, as can the churches in large 
communities. 


It is an interesting field for both artist, sculpter, de- 
signer and architect. Three small panels can say so 
much for art, architecture, religion. They can be a 
message of tradition, taste, culture. 


Note: 73 artists have participated; those who have 
made more than three triptychs are Artist Members. 


A service on the U.S.S. Missouri. Triptych by Alfred Fulk in the rear. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S FORUM 


IS THERE AN IDEAL 
O. T. EXHIBITION 
by FRANCES MILLER 


Member Board of Directors, American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council, Textile Design Instructor Arts 
and Skills Corps 


OLDIER RECONDITIONING — occupational therapy — 
S arts and skills—these will continue, in spite of the 
ending of the war, to be a growing “concern.” Exhibi- 
tions of soldiers’ work are now being held throughout 
the country in many places. 

However, the products of an Occupational Therapy 
Workshop should not be judged on the same basis as 
the output of a group of professional craftsmen. To do 
so is misleading and possibly harmful to the cause of 
helping to cure through the use of arts and crafts. 

The selection of exhibition material on the basis of 
the artistic merit of the finished article, without docu- 
mented information on the conditions under which it 
was made, is confusing both to doer and to observer. 

When the arts and the crafts are offered, as they 
are in most reconditioning centers, as a diversional de- 
vice, the effect of such occupations on the patient is 
more important than the products he turns out. There 
is no screening for aptitude or previous training. A 
patient may have approached the work with the great- 
est diffidence. He may have been persuaded to “make 
something” for the first time or he may be under con- 
siderable nervous tension. His work will probably not 
be a monument to the instructor’s talent as an artist. 
Another man, may, however, have had previous art or 
craft experience and his work will be different caliber. 

Thus, instructors who have real insight into the 
value of this type of teaching, are opposed to exhibits 
of patients’ work on the usual basis. For example, a 
soldier whom I was instructing in textile painting, 
said to me: “This work has done for me what half a 
dozen doctors failed to do.” Judged on artistic or 
technical merit, his product would not have been a 
feather in any teachers’ cap, but if doing it aided his 
recovery, it was a success. Another, who is an accom- 
plished artist with true creative talent, was unable, 
due to combat fatigue, to bring himself to take up his 
painting. During the period of his reconditioning he 
did some craft work. Naturally, what he made showed 
the marks of his previous training and his originality. 
It would have been excellent “exhibition material,” 
but of no greater value, from the standpoint of thera- 
peutics than the work of the first man. 

If the well-designed object, or the picture by a 
talented student, is the sole measure of successful in- 
struction, then the benefits derived by the more handi- 
capped patient will go unappraised. By the same 
token, if this kind of pressure is brought to bear on 
teachers, they will tend to fall back more and more on 
encouraging students to copy “good” models, or 
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“good” pictures and to impose their own ideas on 
their students rather than explore the infinitely greater 
possibilities for real therapy through creative teaching 

To the question “How do you propose to maintain 
artistic standards for Occupational Therapy Work?”, 
the answer is that it is not necessary, as an alternative 
to an imposed project, to “Just let them do what they 
want.” In painting, in the decorative arts and in 
handcrafts, the middle road of true guidance will find 
a way to stimulate the patient’s imagination and 
arouse his interest so that he will be eager to experi- 
ment and willing to practice good techniques. Results 
will demonstrate that what is “brought out” of a pa- 
tient will be more important as therapy and also more 
important as art. 

It is the case histories of the exhibits which ought to 
command the chief interest. One might almost say it 
is the reconditioned soldier who ought to be exhibited 
—not the instruments of his therapy! 

While at work, the patient should not be concerned 
with the exhibition of his work. He derives his satis- 
faction from immediate sources. The release from 
strain, the fun of making something, either for his own 
use or for someone he loves, are sufficient spurs. These 
immediate satisfactions may lead to further interest 
in developing skills. He may be stirred to explore a 
new leisure-time hobby or a new vocation. But not 
until he has graduated into working with more than a 
diversional attitude, should his products be judged by 
general artistic or commercial standards. 

An explanatory presentation can, on the other hand, 
serve as a tremendous incentive to other handicapped 
people to try working creatively. While the exhibition 
of too ambitious examples can create diffidence in the 
very persons whom one is attempting to convince, if 
you show a simply conceived object and explain that 
the maker had not had previous training, that he was 
handicapped by an injured hand, or that he was too 
nervous to enjoy his normal activities, the reaction 
is: “If he could do that, I guess I can at least try.” 

There is no better story of “how it came to be done” 
than the story of “working to get well.” Occupational 
Therapy exhibits ought to be telling this story. 


W ork by the U.S.O. 


To: Editor of Crarr Horizons 

One of the happy results of World War II has been 
the increased interest in arts and crafts as a form 
of self-expression. This basic human need was early 
recognized by the USO, and in its thousands of clubs 
opportunities have been provided for portrait paint- 
ing, sketching, ceramics, leather work, etc. 

This opportunity to create something, to work 
with hand and eye, has become doubly important to 
men at overseas posts in the Western Hemisphere, 
where troops are stationed for garrison purposes or 
are awaiting transportation home. From Alaska to 
the Canal Zone, from Bermuda to Hawaii, and across 
the United States men are fashioning jewelry for 
their wives out of avocado seeds, tiny shells, or any 
materia's that come to hand. 
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Above: Duck, walrus and seal made of ivory by 
men at U.S.O. Club in Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Below: Shell jewelry made by service men. 





Most unusual, perhaps, are the priceless ivory and 
gold necklaces and other ornaments made by Army 
personnel at the USO clubs in Fairbanks, Alaska. The 
ivory may come from a walrus recently killed on the 
Bering Sea, or it might be mammoth ivory which 
has lain in the earth nearly 40,000 years. 


The gold nuggets come from gold-panning trips 
planned by the, USO for service men. Most of the 
men make bracelets or earrings or brooches, but some 
like to amuse themselves with carvings of animals 
or other figures. 


“Any man who comes to Alaska without a hobby 
is ‘bushed’ before he starts.”” This comment of a naval 
officer explains the why of the ivory carving. The 
men up there are lonely and restless. They want to do 
creative work. 


Another pastime which is catching fire rapidly in 
many of the 2,500 USO clubs in this country and 
overseas in the Western Hemisphere is shellcraft. The 
shells are mounted on brooches, or they may be made 
into bracelets, or mounted on plastic earring-models. 


An additional form of jewelry comes from the cre- 
ation of ceramic flowers. These are made of clay 
which is fired and glazed in the small kilns found in 
many USO clubs. 


Pattie S. Smith 
Department of Public Information, USO 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Massachusetts Activities 


Dear Mrs. Webb: 

The Massachusetts Department of Education, Vo- 
cational Division through many local School Com- 
mittees from the Berkshires to the Cape, has com- 
pleted a most successful school year in its Handi- 
craft undertakings. More than 900 persons have reg- 
istered in such classes as Color and Design, Decorated 
Ware, Weaving, Wood Carving, Rug Hooking, and 
Sampler Stitchery. 

At the annual Vocational Summer School, July 2 
to 13, conducted at State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, special teacher-training courses were in opera- 
tion as well as classes in Jewelry making, Rug hook- 
ing, Color and Design, Decorated Ware and Weaving. 
Plans are underway to interest other localities in the 
possibilities of handicraft instruction as a means of 
livelihood and recreation. 

Inquiries regarding the program for the coming 
year may be sent to Mrs. Clare L. Walsh, Assistant 
Supervisor in Charge of Handicraft Program, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, 200 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 

Very truly yours, 
Clare L. Walsh 
Department of Education 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Writing as a Craft 


Garrison-on-Hudson, New York 
My dear Mrs. Webb: 

Thank you very much for sending me the numbers 
of “Crart Horizons” which I have received. I have 
enjoyed them very much, and had intended, even 
before receiving the last number, to send in a sub- 
scription for that delightful and helpful magazine. 

As a writer, I have always thought that writing, 
too, should be practiced not just as an art, but also 
as a craft. I have believed that the millions of peo- 
ple who (especially now in these radio days) are shut 
away from writing because they think they have no 
talent or genius for it, miss so much by not realizing 
that there is a craft side of writing, too; by not realiz- 
ing that there is the possibility of using the written 
word for the pure pleasure of fashioning beauty and 
meaning out of words and writing in simple, craft- 
like forms. I gave a talk on that subject some years 
ago at the Pen and Brush Club, and later here at 
Garrison, a few years ago, in a simpler, less profes- 
sional form. People seemed to like the idea, but I be- 
lieve it is very little understood by the average per- 
son not accustomed to using the briefer and simpler 
type of verse and prose as a form of personal and 
intimate expression. 

I think there is so much to be suggested and done 
along these lines that might be of help to thousands 
of sensitive but inexpressive people, as well as to 
growing children, and also to the average human be- 
ing. If it did no more, it would help to give people 
a sense of form and tone in words, as delicate and 
distinct as appreciation of form and tone in music. 
I tell you this so you may see how far I go with you 
in interest in the delightful work you are doing in 
the other arts, and how I appreciate and value it. 

I enclose with this letter my checque for two sub- 
scriptions for “Crart Horizons”; and I do indeed 
wish you every possible success with your work; work 
that seems to me so greatly needed. 

With good wishes, very sincerely yours, 

Laura Spencer Portor Pope 
Garrison-on-Hudson, New York 
July 20, 1945 
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CLOSE-UP 


Edgar Keen—Master Wood Carver 


by ERNEST BRACE 
Writer, Woodworker and Faculty Member 
of the School For American Craftsmen 


OODCARVING is a skill which has been an integral 
part of the history of man. From whittling to 
sculpture, from the back porch to the cathedral altar, 
and from the ball-in-a-cage stunt to Grinling Gibbons, 
the carving of wood into recognizable and significant 
forms has served through the centuries as profession, 
hobby, art, craft, and even, as contemporary thera 
peutic training proves, as medicine. The whittler and 
the sculptor in wood are as far removed from each 
other as the vacation watercolorist and Michaelangelo. 
but the satisfaction inherent in the shaping of a piece 
of wood is fundamental. 

Edgar Keen is a sculptor in wood. He was born in 
England and received his training in that country, 
long distinguished for its fine carvings. Apprenticed 
originally to an architectural decorating concern, he 
later studied and worked with Aleck Miller, maste 
wood-carver of the Guild of Handicraft at Chipping 
Campden in Gloucestershire. 

Keen first learned the craft of wood-carving, and 
later the allied techniques of stone-cutting and model- 
ing. There is no difficulty, he explains, in cutting 
stone when you have once learned to carve wood; but 
the sculptor who knows all about forming a block of 
stone has much to learn when he first tries carving 
tools. The grain and the varying characteristics of 
different woods call for a knowledge that only long 
experience can give. 

The First World War interrupted Edgar Keen’s 
career, but he came out of it, not only with the physi- 
cal equipment necessary to go on with his work, but 
minus an embarrassing stutter removed by two ex 
ploding shells. 

At Chipping Campden after the war, a large part of 
his work was on war memorials in both stone and 
wood, Among the wood carvings he did at this time 
were eight chancel screens in oak for Coventry Cathe- 
dral. The screens were a war memorial. The Second 
World War which turned Coventry into a relic of 
frightfulness, quite destroyed them. 

The town of Chipping Campden is itself something 
of a museum of English architecture and it was much 
visited by American students and architects. Through 
meeting and talking with such Americans Keen de- 
cided to come to this country. He arrived here in 1924 
and he has been here ever since. He has become an 
American citizen and he is quite positive that New 
England—his home is in New Hampshire—is where 
he wants to live. 

Although Edgar Keen has done both stone-cutting 
and modeling professionally since he came from Erg 
land, his basic craft is woodcarving. He has made h s 


Edgar Keen at his work bench. 


living principally through ecclesiastical carving. Many 
eastern churches and cathedrals, such as St. John the 
Divine in New York, have examples of his work. His 
most recent job was the carving of five altars for the 
Catholic Missionary Society in Brookline. 

Occasionally he does smaller portrait busts, but 
most of his figures are large and frequently life-size. 
He likes best to work with a large block of wood. 
something, as he says, that he can take a good swing 
at with a mallet. And he works always to simplify, to 
allow the natural planes of his material to express the 
vitality and not the detail of living forms. 

As to the innumerable, interminal disagreements 
among woodcarvers over the use of abrasives, he be- 
lieves that the individual piece must solve the prob- 
lem. If the carving is something to be ‘handled—the 
arm of a chair or a tray handle or a small figure that 
will inevitably be picked up—the feel of the object 
becomes as important as the design and must become 
a part of it. The surface then must be highly polished 
and must fit smoothly into the hand. But a carving 
high in a church may have more rough hewn strength 
to hold its forms. 

Like many artists and craftsmen Edgar Keen has 
discovered that experience increases critical appraisal 
as well as knowledge. Only the young man fresh from 
his first success with tools and material can feel com- 
plete mastery of them. When one has turned his at- 
tention from techniques to creative achievement, he 
discovers that perfection is an idea and not a concrete 
possibility. 

it is probably more a mood than any real dissatis- 
fection with his craft that makes Edgar Keen insist 
o- casionally that he would rather breed horses than 
‘arve wood. 














As a matter of fact his interest in horses gave him 
his first understanding of the real problems of wood- 
carving. In an English pub he visited occasionally, an 
embrocation for horse ailments was advertised by a 
picture of a perfect horse with dotted lines added to 
indicate ailments and deformities. He studied the 
drawing and he examined every horse he saw for de- 
fects and good points. After a time he discovered that 
he was learning, not the perceptions of a horse trader 
or a veterinarian, but the artist’s obsession with the 
problems of form. 


One has only to see Edgar Keen pick up one of his 
gouges and drive it a few strokes with the palm of his 
hand across a block of wood to recognize the sure skill 
of the master craftsman. Most professional wood- 
carvers today, he feels, are handicapped by machine 
carving. Their training consists almost entirely of the 
process known as “peeling,” which is merely the 
smoothing of the surface of pieces roughed out by 
multiple machine carvers. To develop any real feeling 
for form one must start with the block and cut it down 
by hand. And there will be a need for woodcarvers 
now, he insists, for few have been trained for the 
work since the early thirties. 


Besides jobs of restoration and rebuilding in a post- 
war world, the skilled carver will always find a mar- 
ket for creative work. But whatever the future of the 
craft may be, only a very narrow minded horse fancier 
could ever wish that the jovial vitality and skill of 
Edgar Keen should ever turn entirely to the breeding 
of horses. 


Linden plaque in the Concord Public Library by Edgar Keen. 





Mahogany Madonna and Child by Edgar Keen. 
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OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


AMERICAN CRAFTMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES 


Exhibitions 


We regret more and more that space prevents us 
from bringing to our readers detailed and pictured ac- 
counts of our exhibitions. The one which opened our 
winter season on September 26th was quite outstand- 
ing. We called it The Fascination of Wood. First came 
wood as it was used in America, from early days to the 
early 20th Century, Indian masks, a shipshead figure 
of Liberty, the lovely over-doors and furniture of 
Colonial Days, the cigar store Indian, and the worst 
period of the golden oak era. In contrast to this was 
the wood carving of today. Pieces by the noted sculp- 
tors Chiam Gross, William Zorach, Nat Werner, John 
Hovannes, Roaul Hague, Malvina Hoffman, Murray 
Kupferman, Mitzi Solomon and Oranzio Maldarelli, 
were warm and lovely against a bright yellow wall. 
Whittling had a corner of its own as did an outstand- 
ing group of carvings by the Seneca Indians of today, 
loaned by the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Mr. John Hovannes, noted sculptor, demon- 
strated the techniques of wood carving every after- 
noon, which added greatly to the general interest of 
the show. 

Tiles, Their Decorative and Functional Use, our sec- 
ond exhibition of the year, opened October 24th. In 
contrast to the browns and blacks of the wood it 
brought gay and brilliant color to our walls. Tiles 
from the Far and Near East, from Europe, and our 
own hemisphere were of the greatest interest. The 
modern section was varied but showed that the 
modern use of tiles in this country was still not as 
complete as it might be. 


The School for American Crattsmen 


The student body is increasing steadily, a new cata- 
logue has been issued, the students and faculty have 
joined together in production under the Hanover 
Craftsmen and this aspect of training is gaining real 
momentum. The classes in design, under the direction 
of Miss Dewees Cochran, have done much to stimu- 
late an understanding of art and design values in the 
students. All in all, the School looks forward with 
confidence and happiness to the future. 


Library 


We have perhaps gone rather far afield in the choice 
of one book to add to our library this month as it 
deals with nature alone. Probably art is not mentioned 
once in the 722 pages of The World of Plant Life by 
C. J. Hylander, published by the Macmillan Company, 
price $3.95. Nevertheless, its countless illustrations of 
trees, flowers and vegetation in all parts of the world 
are so full of suggestions for the designer, we have 
added it to our shelves. These photographs are not 
arranged with art forms in mind. The designer will 
have to create these for himself, but they are sugges- 
tive and stimulating to the imagination. The text too 
is varied and instructive. 

In great contrast to The World of Plant Life is 
Formenkunst der Natur by Oskar Prochnow, pub- 
lished by Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, price when obtain- 
able about $10.00. Here, as in Art Forms in Nature by 
Professor Karl Blossfeldt, are found amazingly lovely 
photographs of nature which in themselves are so 
beautiful that the temptation will be to relax, sigh and 
say, “How can I, mere man, improve on this?” Don’t 
however, let this discourage you from studying a truly 
fascinating book. There is a sixteen page introduction 





The section of the woodwork of our ancestors in the exhibition "The Fascination of Wood." 
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The beginning of the modern section in the exhibition, 
"The Fascination of Wood." 


in German followed by roo photographs which all can 
understand. 

Letters and Lettering by Paul Carlyle and Guy Or- 
ing, published by McGraw-Hill, price $4.00, is amply 
reviewed in the article, Lettering For Craftsmen. 


AMERICAN CRAFTMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL NEWS 


America House 

As our readers go their several ways at this time of 
the year, they can picture America House a bee hive 
of Christmas activity and excitement. Hectic shoppers, 
Christmas cards and wrappings, exhausted personnel, 
more lovely things than at this time last year, and a 
general sense of happiness that the war is over and 
that Peace on Earth is again ours, pervade our shop 
as it does all others. We take this opportunity of 
thanking all those craftsmen who have made our shop 
so lovely with their creative hands and to wish them 
all a Merry Christmas. 


Craft Horizons 

Merry Christmas too to all our readers! May Santa 
Claus bring them their heart’s desire! May he bring 
us ours too—heaps and heaps of new subscriptions 
to add to our ever growing lists. The Gift subscription 
blanks you find in this issue will make your Christmas 
shopping easy. Why not use it to send Crart Hori- 
ZONS to some craft-minded friend? 

Wood is our underlying theme this issue as can read- 
ily be surmised. The cover is an Adoration of the 
Kings, carved in oak, polychromed and gilded by a 
Flemish craftsman of the early 16th Century, and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Though wood predominates, we have also ‘assem- 
bled three articles which tie in one with another varied 
craft activities which are related to the war and 
service men, that of Major Saltonstall on Why Crafts 
in the Army, an account of the Triptychs done for the 
Navy, a most interesting communication on Occupa- 
tional Therapy Exhibition Techniques by Mrs. Mil- 
ler found on page 26, and work in crafts in U.S.O. 
Centers. We recommend them all to your attention. 


ACTIVITIES OF AFFILIATED 
GROUPS _ 


The following paragraph brought a thrill to the Edi- 
tor when it came in the morning mail. The war is over 
and activities which are constructive instead of de- 
structive are again the order of the day! 

The Associated Handweavers have resumed their 
pre-war schedule of quarterly meetings and on Sep- 
tember 15th met in the Craft Shops of the Institute 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Robert Harnden from California showed a num- 
ber of his most interesting and inspiring weavings in- 
cluding luncheon sets, large rugs with design in inci- 
dental flossa, wall coverings and hangings, upholstery 
and drapery materials. Mr. Harnden is chiefly inter- 
ested in color, texture and the use of interesting 
materials in silk, cotton, jute, leather, chromium and 
plastic. Here in Philadelphia Mr. Harnden is employed 
in a carpet mill where on his own looms he creates 
color and texture samples used in designing the power 
loomed carpets. 

At a future meeting we hope to show the work of 
another weaver who is soon to create handwoven 
tweeds in a mill where suitings are manufactured. 

These notes from the Associated Handweavers are 
of peculiar interest it seems to us as they show a grow- 
ing trend towards a close association between crafts- 
men and industry which will be of mutual benefit. 

The Catskill Art & Craft Guild sends delightful 
photographs of their Cultural Center where many of 
their members worked regularly during the summer. 

In addition, the Guild sponsored five excellent talks. 
Mrs. Lee Watkins gave two demonstrations in design- 
ing Parchment Shades: Mrs. Percy Decker spoke on 
the uses of gesso and gave two formulas for making it: 
Mrs. Ruth B. Cacelock Ansen presented in two talks 
the modern trend in interior decoration. In addition, 
the Guild membership journeyed to West Athens to 
study a collection of paintings by Henri Alden at the 





A group from the Catskill Art and Craft Guild work- 
ing at their Cultural Center. 
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home of Miss Ruth Maesel and to Woodstock to visit 
the Craft Center and attend the Library Fair. A well 
attended picnic gave evidence that artists can achieve 
results in the kitchen as well as the studio. 

A Junior Guild which meet regularly is encouraged. 
All summer, Guild members have been planning and 
working for a better display during American Art 
Week, one of the responsibilities of the Guild during 
the past five years. 


The following account from the Hampshire Hills 
Handicraft Association holds especial interest as it 
stresses the invaluable help the State may give to the 


development of a sound craft program. 
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Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association reopened 
its shop on September 15th after a two months vaca- 
tion. During this period their articles have been on 
sale at Whale Inn in Goshen, and the Lord Jeffrey Inn 
in Amherst. Both of these places wish to continue with 
Hampshire Hills wares, and Lord Jeffrey is urging us 
to open a gift shop in their hotel next summer. 

We feel that our educational program has done 
much to increase our sales. Plans for the fall work are 
also shaping up. Thanks to legislative action, the State 
Vocational Department of Education furnishes teach- 
ers and supervises class work. Interest in craft lessons 
is wide spread in this vicinity. Lists of those applying 
for class work in a variety of skills have been sent to 
Miss Hazel Ross, instructor in Smith Vocational 
School. Miss Ross was designated by the Vocational 
Dept. to organize the classes last year, and is continu- 
ing this work. An invaluable service for this organiza- 
thon. 

The most popular subjects are hooked rugs, tray 
stencilling and painting. There is also a call for block 
printing and metal work, along with wood work. 
Thanks to the fine teaching of Mr. Frank Allen last 
Spring, it looks as if there would be at least one class 
in color and design. This is a distinct advance as in 
the past love of old patterns has been quite predomi- 
nant. Teachers of all the classes, many of whom at- 
tended Fitchburg Summer School, will encourage the 
making of original designs for whatever craft work 
they teach. 

Hampshire Hills Handicraft participated in the 
State Exhibit of Handicraft at Fitchburg, Mass. last 
June and benefitted from it both inspirationally and 
financially. Also we cooperated with the Smith Voca- 


A lovely display of Hampshire Hills Handicraft 


Association. 


tional School in an exhibit here in Northampton. This 
was attended by people from a wide area of Western 
Massachusetts and was excellent publicity for us. So 
we start our fall season full of enthusiasm and rarin’ 


to go. * 

Any of our readers who have ever attended the an- 
nual Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts & 
Crafts will be delighted at this account of the League’s 
activities : 

We are always happy to announce that the Annual 
Craftsman’s Fair has been a success, not only from the 
sales point of view but from the response and interest 
shown by the people who attended this event. Wolfe- 
boro proved to be an ideal location with many summer 
people within short driving distance. As always, the 
success of the Fair depended in great part upon the 
many volunteers who contributed their time and en- 
ergy by acting as volunteer sales people. The total 
sales amounted to $8,000, the largest single day being 
the first when $3,200 worth of articles were sold. These 
fairs have continued through the war years, despite 
travel and other difficulties, and the League has been 
operating nine shops this summer. From this it is evi- 
dent that the New Hampshire handcraft movement 
was able to survive the war years. 

We are now looking ahead to our Annual Meeting 
to be held in Bristol, New Hampshire. Mrs. William 
Brigham of Providence, Rhode Island, is to be our 
guest speaker and we look forward with interest to the 
opportunity of having her with us and seeing the craft 
work and photographs she is to have on exhibition. 

Classes are now under way, and before the year is 
over we expect to have at least fifty groups at work 
under instruction. In Hanover, in addition to the regu- 
lar League classes in weaving, jewelry and tray paint- 
ing, we have been cooperating with the School For 
American Craftsmen in holding additional classes in 
pottery and metal work. We are indeed fortunate to 
have this school in our state where its influence should 
do much to improve the standards of crafts in this 
region. 

This delightful group photograph of a meeting of 
the members of the Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 
makes us feel we know them all and makes us able 
visually to understand the following note which came 
with the picture. 


Most of our meetings are held in this setting. It is 
the workroom of a shop owned by two of our members 
and promises to be a ‘lively center for craft activities 
in the city. 

From the demonstrations which we have at prac- 
tically every meeting we are strengthening our skills, 
thus enabling us to broaden our field of services in the 
community. Many of our members are active in the 





The members of the Middle Tennessee Craft Guild in 


their workroom. 
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Arts and Skills Corps of Red Cross, Girl Scout leaders, 
A.A.U.W. craft group leader, and public school arts 
and crafts teachers. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen has already 
opened a busy winter season as these notes show. 
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Work by the Villa Handcraft Group, tapestry, runner 
and pottery by Clara Brigham. Painted chest and 
scounces and candle stocks by Hugo Finnel. 





A lovely ceramic creche by a member of the Woodstock Guild. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen opened the 
season with a dinner meeting Sept. 29th. A program is 
being planned for an active winter, including lectures 
and a Christmas party Dec. 8th. The Society’s annual 
Exhibition will take place at The Argent Galleries 
March 23rd to April 6th. This Exhibition is for mem- 
bers. For information please call Plaza 5-9130. 


With materials again available, Villa Handcraft 
wishes to announce that it has resumed loom building, 
furniture and cabinet making and restorations. The 
jewelry and metal work of one of its members, Mr. 
William Brigham, is, by invitation of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, now on exhibition in Philadelphia. 


The summer season of 1945 has been an active one 
for the Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen in both the 
Shop. department (which has doubled its 1944 sales) 
and in the Educational department. 


The courses in design for both adults and children, 
weaving, pottery, book-binding, block-printing, and 
needlecraft which were inaugurated on a well organ- 
ized, professional basis under the direction of Beatrice 
Gazzolo, have proven most successful and encouraging. 
Eighty-five pupils were enrolled during the season, all 
turning out interesting, original work and all most en- 
thusiastic over the opportunities afforded them. 

Instruction and guidance in the crafts will continue 
during the fall and winter under the supervision of 
such well-known craftsmen as Mr. Konrad Cramer, 
Florence Ballin Cramer, Mr. Edward Thatcher, Mrs. 
Carl Eric Lindin, Mr. Judson Smith, Mrs. Besse Stow- 
all, Miss Belle Northrup, Miss Florence Webster, with 
Miss Beatrice Gazzolo in charge of the workshop. One 
day a week will be devoted to the “soft crafts,”—rug 
making, weaving, stitchery, etc., and one day for the 
“hard crafts,” metal work, pottery, book-binding, etc. 
The remainder of each week will be reserved for the 
students to work alone in the Guild workshop. In this 
way the Guild hopes to encourage fresh, interesting 
work for their ANNUAL HOLIDAY FAIR which 
opens the last week in November. 





The Woodstock Guild is going to the root of the 
matter by emphasizing the need of design in the pro- 
duction of good crafts and the following account of 
their activities sets an excellent example: 
ample to the rest of us: 
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DELVINGS 


N THIS CHAPTER we all go to work again after our 





IN DESIGN 


Chapter IX by 
Positions in Rhythm It 


at equal intervals to produce the feeling of rhythm. 





August vacation, and start with Denman Ross’ There must be movement with a definite direction. A P 
definition of Rhythm as “Regularity of changes in a progressive change of scale will give us rhythm, also; to 
regularity of measures, with the effect of movement the movement being due to the gradual crowding to- = 
upon our minds.” We find with him that a sense of gether of attractions at one end of a series (Fig. 2A). T 
movement can be achieved in several ways, through This diagram shows rhythm through the repetitions of ” 
positions which give a sense of instability, Fig. 1A, or progression of scale and intervals as well. 
through a gradual crowding together of attractions, Fig. 2B demonstrates unstable groups in a gradation R 
either in arithmetical progression Fig. 1B, or geo- of intervals and scale. This gives us three causes of al: 
metrical progression, Fig. 1C. We note that these ex- movement: lack of stability in the group repeated, a dc 
amples of Fig. 1B and C are not only movements in gradual increase in the number of attractions in the a 
directions, but in marked and regular measures. They sequence of visual angles, and a crowding or converg- or 
are therefore rhythmical according to the above ence of the attractions. Rhythms of this type will only tic 
definition. be satisfactory if the three movements have the same at 

We find, however, it requires more than repetition direction. wl 
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Attitudes 


Attitudes are an important part of Pure Design, 
adding variety and interest. Any given relations of 
positions may be turned upon a center and in so turn- 
ing, assume a great variety of attitudes. Inversion will 
bring interesting changes of attitude. There are four 
principal fundamental attitudes as shown in Fig. 3A: 
the original attitude, the inversion of that attitude to 


Fig- Ul 
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the right on a vertical axis; and the inversion of both 
these attitudes below the horizontal line. Such a rela- 
tionship also demonstrates Balance in Attitudes. 

When movement is suggested by any series of atti- 
tudes and the movement is regulated by equal or regu 
larly progressive intervals, we have a Rhythm of 
Attitudes as in Fig. 3B. 











Lines 


Denman Ross goes on to say that a line is formed 
by taking any dot and drawing it out in any direction. 
It may be straight, turn abruptly, or any angle de- 
sired, or turn gradually in a curve. It is important to 
Pure Design and therefore to the designer, to be able 
to produce an orderly line, one which may be orderly 
in the same sense of Harmony, Balance or Rhythm. 
To do so we must, of course, have some general prin- 
ciples to follow. 


Those same principles of Harmony, Balance and 
Rhythm which we have studied in Positions, may 
also be developed through the use of lines. Lines can 
do many things for us. Through them we can develop 
a difference in scale by drawing a line either longer 
or shorter, so long as it follows the same relative posi- 
tions as the original. We will find by study that line 
attracts attention in the measure of the tone—contrast 
which it makes with the ground-tone upon which it is 
drawn. 


So then we come to the order of Harmony in Lines. 
We find that Harmony of Direction means there is no 
change of direction. A straight line in other words— 
or we may have Harmony of Angles in the repetitions 
of a certain relation of directions, as in repeated 
angles of 45 degrees Fig. 4A, right angle angles, Fig. 
4B, or the repetition of a certain relation of angles, 
Fig. 4C. 

There is the further Harmony of Measures found 
in equality of lengths or measures between the angles 
of a line, even though there may be no Harmony of 
Angles, (Fig. 4D). Curves also lend themselves to our 
purpose of Pure Design. A Harmony of Curvature is 
found when it is composed wholly of arcs of the same 
radius and the same angle, (Fig. IV-1a), whether there 
is no change of direction as in A or regular alternation 


U 


of directions as in the sequence of corresponding arcs, 
as in Fig. IV-rb. Such regular alternation also gives us 
Harmony of Direction through the repetitions of cer- 
tain relations of directions. There may be abrupt 
changes of directions in curves as well as gradual 
ones as in Fig. IV-1c. In this the harmony of corre- 
sponding arcs give a feeling of pleasure in spite of the 
fact that there is no regular alternations. 


The great versatility in the use of line in Pure De- 
sign is demonstrated again when we obtain Shape- 
Harmony. If a line is continued in a repetition, or 
repetitions of its shape through linear progression, 
(Fig. V-a), such repetition need not necessarily be a 
repetition in the same measure or scale. If the same 
measure is used, Measure and Shape Harmony is 
found in the progression. A varying measure will give 
us a Harmony of Proportions as well as Shape Har; 
mony, though Measure Harmony will not be present, 
(Fig. V-b). 


There are other fascinating things to be done with 
lines, such as producing a Linear Progression with 
changes of direction through the repetition of a cer- 
tain shape-motive in the line. The angles in such a 
motif will determine the abruptness of the change of 
direction, (Fig. V-c). Or alternation of directions can 
be produced as in Fig. V-d, by drawing the repeats 
first to the right, then up so that the relations of these 
two directions is repeated. 


Or again, Inversion of a motif gives infinite play in 
the use of line. Single (Fig. V-e) or double inversion, 
(Fig. V-f) are cases in point. Inversion will give us 
Shape-Harmony without Harmony of Attitudes, 
though Harmony is found in the repetition of the 
relation of two attitudes. 
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True Leaders of Men 


HAVE FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL 


been individuals of vision, perception and an 
innate sense of the fundamental beauty of living. 


in America it has often been the case that the really 
great leaders in Arts and Letters, in the Professions, in 
Government, in Industry have been designers and 
artist-craftsmen in their own right, though the chosen 
channel of expression varied greatly. 


Each channel of expression requires tools and materials; 
crafts-in-art requires the widest assortment. 


Fellowcrafters had its inception 
in an effort to make all these 
needed supplies available from one 
central source. The Fellowcrafters 
organization has developed through 
success of this effort, in efficient 
and progressive service to the seri- 
ous, mature artist-craftsman, the 
teacher who guides growing youth, 
the therapist who reconditions the 
ill, the individual who seeks relaxation and useful 
occupation of leisure time. 





Each material, product and publication has been case- 
tested and proved to ensure its practical worth; 28 
Fellowcrafters distributors in 26 cities ensure quick and 
convenient availability. 


Fellowcrafters’ Complete Catalog, free on request— 
please mention “Crart Horizons”—lists leather—calf, 
pig, El Morocco; metals—copper, aluminum; books, in- 
struction manuals and design sheets; hundreds of tools, 
materials and projects. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS' DISTRIBUTORS LIST 


Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co., of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest 
Ave., N. E. 

Boise, Idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St 

Boston 15, Mass., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St 

Boston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St 

Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 

Chicago 10, Ill, Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No 
LaSalle St. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St 

Denver 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St 

Detroit 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave 

El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. Stanton St 

Honolulu, Hawai, T. H.. N. K. Young Co, 7 No. Pauuhi St 
(P. O. Box 1556) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New York St 

Los Angeles 55, Cal.. Schwabacher-Frey Co.. School Supply 
Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Louisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St 

Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 156 2nd Ave., N 

New Orleans 15, La., National Craft & Hobby Shop, 5835 
Magazine St.. 

New York, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third Ave 

New York 7, N. Y¥., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pi. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Dowling’s, Second and Broadway 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept, 
12-20 So. 6th St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wisk, Div. Amet 
Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 

Portland 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 8S. W. Sth Ave. 

Richmond 9%, Va., Flowers School Equipment Co.. 327 W 
Main St. 


St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 
East Sixth St. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Utah Idaho School Supply Co., 156 So 
State St 


Syracuse 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee St. 
Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 
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MANUFACTURERS, PUBLISHERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 








A QUESTION OF VALUES 


vious vitality. Continued from Page 7 

May not such an emphasis on the character of its 
material rather than on its stylistic and historical 
significance be the answer to the museum’s dilemma 
in demonstrating the intimacy of the connection be- 
tween the art of the past and the vital interests of the 
present. Certainly never before in the history of the 
arts has an emphasis on the craftsman’s sense—his 
right feeling—been so necessary as it is now. We can- 
not put back the clock. We cannot in any practical 
fashion reinstate in large the ancient methods and 
techniques of the hand-crafts. This was the fallacy of 
William Morris’ efforts and of the various allied move- 
ments of the last century. We can, however, handle 
our amplified techniques with the honesty of the 
craftsman’s thinking and purpose. 

It is, in fact, of major importance that the public 
as a whole regain its own appreciative sense of these 
things, for the consumer largely controls the direction 
of the producer. The pinchbeck commercialism fa- 
thered by the unrestrained profit-economy of the last 
century has largely destroyed that sense of quality in 
both material and workmanship which was until then 
the shield and buckler of the arts. We have been so 
bamboozled by shoddy that we no longer have an in- 
stinctive defense against it. This is probably a more 
cogent reason for the appalling artistic poverty of our 
modern production than the intrusion of the machine 
or a warped adoration of the antique, which last is a 
symptom of our confusion rather than its cause. 

Now as to the machine; can we use it and preserve 
vitality and craftsmanship in the result? Can we have 
both the machine and a non-mechanized expression? 
These cannot be serious questions unless we believe 
that the machine is something more than a tool, 4 
Frankenstein which once in operation will eventually 
reduce man to a sub-human status. Though this may 
be a philosopher’s nightmare, there is nothing yet to 
indicate that this new and potent product of man’s 
ingenuity will do more harm in the long run than to 
expose his carelessness and spiritual stupidity. It has 
done this, but man has no one to blame but himself. 

Like the savage who venerates the monkey because 
it is so like yet unlike himself, we have been misled 
into believing the machine, because of its vast poten- 
tial, should exercise some sort of a mystical control 
over what we produce with it. Many of us have bowed 
to the fallacy that the more the thing we make with 
the machine looks like it, the greater its artistic truth. 

There are signs we are beginning to be aware of the 
futility of thus subjecting ourselves to the limitations 
of the machine. Should we not rather turn our ener- 
gies towards a full understanding of its positive quali- 
ties and then, with knowledge, bend these to the serv- 
ice of our imagination and sense of form. 

The sooner we realize that the recovery of our crea- 
tive integrity depends upon the rediscovery of decent 
human values and not upon the continued elaboration 
of the machine and its techniques, the sooner we shall 
be able to differentiate ends from means which after 
all is the touchstone of creative art. 
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A SUBSCRIPTION TO CRAFT HORIZONS 


ously—and none is so easy to give—as a subscription to CRAFT HORIZONS, its four 
issues through the year saying, “Merry Christmas” each time the magazine arrives. 


| Of all gifts, as our readers constantly affirm, none is received more gratefully or joy- 


re are some typical expressions from our readers: 


Rar HORIZONS was introduced to me as a 

 wistmas gift last year. It was without doubt one of 
& nicest gifts I received for I knew my friend had 
imind the thing I was most interested in—hand- 

_ nfts. Congratulations on the fine material you have 

thie magazine.”—R. C., Washington, D. C. 

F 

Wifter reading the first copy of CRAFT HORIZONS 
mt me as a Christmas gift, I cannot tell you how 
spy I was to know about this magazine. It is bound 
the of help to so many, especially those who are 
terested in knowing what the various types of 
nftsmen are doing.”—J. E. K., Portland, Ore. 


“. . . and sent my niece who is an art student a sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS last Christmas. It has 
been so helpful to her, that I should like to have her 
continue receiving CRAFT HORIZONS during the 
coming year.”—A. E. D., Augusta, Me. 


“I did not know about your publication, CRAFT 
HORIZONS, until I was sent a gift subscription by a 
friend who is a member of the local Arts and Crafts 
group. It is so chock full of interesting information, 
that I would like to pass along a subscription to te f 
fiance who is an avid student of woodcarving.”—E. 
McC., Burlington, Vt. 


All you need to do is to write the names of your friends on the order-form below, 


enclosing a dollar bill for each subscription, and mail it to us. We will notify the 


SPECIAL XMAS GIFT ORDER 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


! 
! 
! 
! 
Please enter a gift subscription to CRAFT | Please also renew my own 
! 
! 
| 
! 


CIAL XMAS GIFT ORDER 
*' HORIZONS 
an Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 
on Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


tnter a gift subscription to CRAFT 
DNS for one year (4 issues) for 


l enclose $1, to: 
Name 
Address 


State _ 


_— a nthe 3 
™mounce the gift as sent by: 









HORIZONS for one year 
which I enclose $1, to: 


: recipient of your gift and see that the first copy arrives in time for Chrismas. You 
may renew your own subscription, too, if you wish. Send your orders today! 


(4 issues) for 


for which I enclose $1. 


My Name ‘aide ih 


Please announce the gift as sent by: 
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American Craf ve Council, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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values are free to du so as long as they are indepen- 
dent entrepraneurs or working as members of bona 
fide cooperatives. We recommend, however, that if 
their activities tend to open the docr to sweat shop 
practices or to unfair competition with articles pro- 
duced under fair labor conditions, organizations inter- 
ested in the development of handicrafts should make 
every effort to bring about rectification of this 
condition. 


Il. THE CRAFTS AS A MEANS OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL REHABILITATION 


Several circumstances combine to make handicrafts 
a valuable instrument for the social and economic 
rehabilitation of under-privileged groups and individ- 
uals. This is particularly true in areas that are remote 
from industrial centers. The relatively low cost of 
hand tools and the fact that production can be started 
on a small scale in the home or in community work- 
shops without need for elaborate or expensive setups, 
makes it possible for people to gain money, through 
the crafts, who have no other means to improve 
their economic conditions. 


To initiate such projects, it is often necessary to, 
employ tools, techniques and raw materials that are 
more time-consuming than those that can be used 
in a more advanced stage of manual production. 
In other words it may be necessary to start a project 
with the production of articles that, under other cir- 
cumstances, cam more economically be produced by 
machine. 


The production of craftwork under such conditions 
can obviously only be justified as a means of carry- 
ing groups or individuals through a period of emer- 
gency until a better form of gaining a livelihood 
can be found for them, or as an initial phase in a 
crafts production program that is expected to yiei:! 
an edequate income when its methods have been 
more perfected. 


To enforce applicable minimum wages for such 
groups or individuals would mean in some cases de- 
priving them of their only source of income and to 
cut off their possibility of earning money during the 
proce-s of adjustment to more efficient work methods. 
We therefore recommend that special provisions in 
the application of the Wage and Hour Act be made 
for groups and individuals in need of rehabilitation. 


To make sure that such provisions will not be 
used by operators for personal gains at the expense 
of the craftsmen or as a means of creating unfair 
competition to other industries, the Committee rec- 
ommends that the employer-applicants for such 
exemptions be required to demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Division that the employment of the 
craftsmen by the applicant will relieve them from 
actual hardship; that there is no other more remuner- 
ative employment available locally for their craftsmen- 
employees; and that the payment of sub-minimum 
wages is necessary to the continuation of the 
business. 


THE CRAFTS AS A COMPETITIVE PROFESSION 


The increase of craft workshops in urban as well as 
rural centers and the growing demand for handmade 
merchandise indicate that the crafts as a profession 
are on the upswing. If the crafts are to find their 
place in contemporary production they must be put 
on an economically sound basis and offer the crafts- 
man a fair degree of economic security. There have 
been many instances in the past when craftsmen who 
were not organized were exploited by sweat shop prac- 
tices. Training in craftsmanship presupposes the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of time and effort and it is 





RALPH M. PEARSON 


producer of the wall-hanging designed by George 
Biddle shown on the February cover of Craft Horizons 
and the first set of rugs designed by leading American 
artists to be marketed in this country; author of the 
books, 

offers to American craftsmen 


The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in Modern, creative Painting, Modeling, Drawing 
which develop native powers of creation and design 
and establish an authentic foundation for original 
design in craft. Bulletins on request. 

DESIGN WORKSHOP South Nyack, N. J. 











only fair to give the craftsman the same protection 
enjoyed by other skilled workers under the Wage and 
Hour Act. 


The craftsman who is his own designer should of 
course be rewarded for his artistic achievement above 
and beyond the compensation for his technical skill. 
But it is also recognized that adequate price standards 
for artistic achievement cannot be set by law and will 
therefore always depend on the bargaining power of 
the individual craftsman or of crafts organizations. 

The Committee believes that the regulations cov- 
ering learners should include craftsmen-apprentices. 
The maximum periods allowed for the payment of 
learners’ wages should be based on the amount of 
time needed to acquire the necessary skill for the 
production of commercially acceptable work rather 
than on mastery of the most complicated technological 
procedures. This condition is important because there 
are certain phases of production in most handicrafts 
that are reached only by an exceedingly small number 
of craftsmen. If the determination of the learners’ 
periods would be based on the attainment of such per- 
fection it would be possible to deny minimum wages 
to craftsmen who are already in full commercial 
production. 


The Committee recognizes the difficulties of obtain- 
ing working records to be used as a basis for wage 
calculations for home work and believes that at least 
in certain cases provisions should be made to allow 
payment on a piece-rate basis provided that the 
piece-work rate will yield the craftsman the equiva- 
lent of the amount he would have earned if he had 
been paid at an hourly minimum rate. 

Piece-work rates for the various articles of hand- 
craft should therefore be established on the basis of 
records made of production by workmen of average 
skill. Included in these rates should also be a ratio 
for time spent on procuring raw material, delivery 
of finished product and in transit from the home to 
the workshop. 


It is the sense of the Committee that in the applica- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Act to handicrafts and in 
the establishment of regulations for exemptions expert 
craftsmen and people familiar with handicraft prac- 
tices could be of assistance to the Division and we 
therefore recommend that the Administrator name 4 
Standing Advisory Committee. 


We trust that craftsmen everywhere will feel that 
these recommendations represent a fair and true pic- 
ture of the many problems involved and will welcome 
government interest in behalf of those who make their 
living through manual industry and the Hand Arts. 
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B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








MAJOLICA 
VELLUM MATT 


MATT 
ENAMEL 


CRYSTALLINE 
CRACKLE 

SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


POTTERY GLAZES 


AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES . 


CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 


Order from Dept. R 


COURTESY U.S. ARMY MEDICAL OEPrT 


A complete line of Cotton Yarns 


for Hand Weaving... Widely used in 
Army and Navy Hospitals and recom- 
mended by foremost hand weaving 
experts and craft institutes. 







LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. 





















132 Duroc Bidg. 





Popular 


Cc BOOKS 


RUGMAKING CRAFT by EDITH L. ALLEN 


Compiled from long experience with beginners. 
Gives complete detailed illustrations and discusses 
step by step construction of crocheted, knitted, 
woven; woven and sewed and other popular style 
rugs. Also pattern and procedure for making fine 
pile rugs. All popular styles and designs are shown. 
All items can be made with home equipment. $2.00. 





Other Popular Craft Books 


Applied Leathercraft, Gromeman ............ $2.75 
Binding of Books, Perry & Baab ............ 2.50 
Se WORN cbc cabecseccosduthete .90 
Furniture Upholstery, Johnson .............. .90 
Furniture Joinery, Klenke ............666+> 2.50 
Order Yours Today! 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria 3, Ill. 











HAND 
YARNS 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 


SIGNEO 


STREET 








WEAVING 
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AMERICA HOUSE 


Retail and Wholesale Outlet 


for American Craftsmen 


Particulars on Request 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL ~ 


INCORPORATED 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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